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cThe American nations further declare that they will not recognize
any territorial arrangement of this controversy which has not been
obtained by peaceful means nor the validity of territorial acquisitions
which may be obtained through occupation or conquest by force of
arms.'
This demarche created a highly important precedent, and if all the
nineteen states concerned faithfully observed their undertakings,
their formal adoption of the principle of not recognizing territorial
changes effected by force of arms would no doubt, in the long run,
greatly strengthen the movement for the peaceful settlement of
disputes in the American hemisphere. But it failed signally to achieve
its immediate object of inducing Bolivia and Paraguay to cease
fighting.1 Paraguay did indeed return a soft answer to the joint note,
agreeing to the restoration of the status quo in the Chaco, but Bolivia
rejected the non-recognition doctrine as inapplicable2 and denied
that she had any intention of conquering territory which was not her
own. Bolivia adopted a similar attitude in regard to all the proposals
made by third parties during the first few weeks of the conflict (when,
it will be recalled, her troops were meeting with a considerable
measure of success).
The four neighbours of Bolivia and Paraguay had already taken
independent steps when they joined in the demarche of the 3rd
August, 1932. During the last week of July conversations took place,
on Argentina's initiative, between the four Powers, who were said to
have had under consideration the desirability of declaring that a
state of war existed in the Chaco and of denying the belligerents the
right to transport munitions across their territory. Measures of this
kind would, of course, have borne much more hardly upon Bolivia
than upon Paraguay, since Paraguay had direct access to the sea3
whereas Bolivia would be cut off completely from the supply of war
materials if Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Peru closed their frontiers.
The fear of a blockade did not, however, deter Bolivia from rejecting
an offer of mediation from the A.B.C.P. Powers at the end of July,
possibly because she was aware that the four states were not suffici-
ently of one mind to make the threat of united action very serious.
1  Nor did it deter Colombia and Peru from resorting to force for the settle-
ment of their dispute over Leticia (see section (v) of this part of the present
volume).
2  Since Bolivia was not a party to the Kellogg-Briand Pact, there was not
the legal basis for the application of the non-recognition doctrine which existed
in the case of the Sino-Japanese dispute.
3  Free navigation of the Parana and Paraguay rivers was guaranteed by
a treaty of the 29th July, 1856, between Paraguay and the Argentine Con-
federation.